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EXCHANGE VISITS 


SWhat would have seemed impossible (and almost 


@eunthinkable) a few years ago is coming to pass. 


During this month and next, the leaders of the 
Sworld’s two superpowers, whose vision and pur- 
poses remain implacably opposed, will inspect 
each other’s countries with all the show of formal 
peourtesy diplomacy demands. 

The American people seem generally to have 
accepted this exchange of visits with a kind of re- 
signed equanimity. If the public opinion polls are 
even remotely accurate, they continue to trust in 
Mr. Eisenhower's judgment to an almost alarm- 
ing degree, and if the President thinks it wise to 
invite Mr. Khrushchev to Washington, then the 
public thinks it wise. A vocal minority of Ameri- 
cans, however, has raised serious questions about 
both the wisdom and the morality of the visits, 
and the minority’s objections deserve comment. 

These objections do not, as some liberals sup- 
pose, come only from the “extreme right.” They 
come from there, to be sure, but they also 
come from men remarkable for their moderation 
and sound judgment—from distinguished religious 
leaders, political scientists, journalists and legis- 
lators. These men argue that by inviting Premier 
Khrushchev to our capitol we encourage the op- 
fimism about Soviet intentions that served us so 
ill at the summit conference of 1955, and betray 
the hopes of the captive peoples. In this new 
round of personal displomacy, they say, we again 
demonstrate our naivete about Soviet intentions 
(Do we really think we can negotiate with the 
Communist leaders?” ) and lower our own moral 
standards. 

One must honor the moral concern which these 
atguments express. And yet, one feels that in each 
tase the concern is subtly misdirected. Mr. Eisen- 
hower is not welcoming the Soviet dictator to the 
United States as a friend of freedom; he has in- 
vited him here as a necessary step in the strategy 
of world survival. The President’s aim is not to 
Placate our enemy; it is to convince him of our 
Mation’s determination and strength. For Ameri- 
fans to observe the ordinary civilities in carrying 


out this strategy is moral realism, not moral 
decay. 

We were, of course, hopelessly optimistic in 
our 1955 journey to Geneva. At the start of that 
journey Mr. Eisenhower said some things that 
did demonstrate naivete about Soviet intentions. 
But we have learned much since 1955 and we 
are approaching the new conversations with only 
minimal expectations. We do not seriously expect 
that, because of them, the international situation 
will grow much better; we hope, rather, that 
through them it can be kept from growing worse. 
We are seeking for time to resolve the more 
dangerous crises of the Cold War. : 

In this seeking of time lies the best hopes for 
the captive peoples. We have long since stopped 
talking about “liberation” for the rather obvious 
reason that we can see no way to “liberate” the 
peoples behind the iron curtain without annihi- 
lating them and with them, probably, the vast 
majority of the human race. The only sound hope 
for liberation lies in a historical development of 
the Soviet system toward a greater flexibility. The 
development has begun during the past five 
years, and we must feel a moral obligation to en- 
courage it. 

We cannot have expectations of friendship 
with the Communist system as long as it remains, 
in any recognizable form, the present Commu- 
nist system. But both the Communist leaders and 
the leaders of the “free” world are involved in a 
common fate, and this common fate makes some 
form of coexistence the only alternative to mutual 
suicide. 

Faced with these alternatives, the standard ob- 
jections to the Soviet dictator’s visit seem tragi- 
cally irrelevant. They are a reduction of our 
twentieth century situation, with all its terrors, to 
the rules of a parlor game. But the world we must 
save from self-destruction is not a polite society. 
It is a jungle in which the opposing camps must 
either talk together or die together. And so, 
though we cannot “welcome” Premier Khrush- 
chev, we are glad that he has come. 
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MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
Pluralism is one of the most troublesome—and one 


of the most discussed—problems of our time. Mod- © 


ern religious and cultural values are fractured. 
How then can that minimal unity, cooperation and 
understanding necessary for the peace of the com- 
munity be achieved? , 

In the United States, most discussions of plural- 
ism center around the deep divisions in our own 
society—among our various religions on the one 
hand, and between the forces of “religion” and 
“secularism” on the other. In Hawaii this summer 
the discussion was broadened. ; 

At the third East-West Philosophers Conference, 
held at the University of Hawaii from June 22 to 
July 31, forty scholars from Europe, Asia and the 

nited States met to consider “the practical im- 
plications of comparative philosophy for cultural 
institutions as a basis for world undrestanding and 
cooperation.” The members were all dis- 
tinguished, and some of them were famous: F. S. C. 
Northrop, D. T. Suzuki, $. Radhakrishnan, N. Bam- 
mate, Sidney Hook, Hu Shih, and Paul Mus, for 
example, were among the For six 
weeks, in public sessions and in private conversa- 
tions, they explored together the major themes of 
the Conference: the relation to practical affairs of 
philosophical theories, natural science and tech- 
nology, religion and spiritual values, ethics and 
soci —— and legal, political and economic 
philosophy. 

This Conference was supported by grants from 
a number of foundations, and grants were 
wisely made. Until our time it was not terribly 
urgent, from a practical standpoint, that East and 

est should understand each other’s philosophical 
traditions. Until this century the world was not 
only divided; each of its major units was more or 
less self-contained. Autonomous civilizations, closed 
systems of intellectual and religious values, were 
— But modern technology has changed this 

er. The globe has shrunk and in the next 
few decades it will’ shrink still further. Our old 
reg of distance will soon have lost all mean- 
ing. Isolationism of the mind and the spirit have 
thus become as impossible, pathetic, and prac- 
tically dangerous as isolationism of national states. 
Science has quickly accomplished what centuries 
of religion failed to do: it has involved each ot us 
in the fate of all others, and the discussions at 
the University of Hawaii this summer were a 
striking witness to this fact. They were a witness 
also to the problems we face in any effort to keep 
the development of cultural understanding in some 
pace with the march of scientific events. 

The final week of - pager was given over 
to a summing up e preceding discussions. 
The philosophers did not seek for any synthesis 


of their various positions ( were, fortunately, 
too wise to attempt such foo: ) but they did 
search after some coherent “ of practical 
implications for world understandi igo coopera- 
tion.” At the opening session of week, Pro- 
fessor E. A. Burtt, Cornell University, raised 
what was perhaps the relevant question of the 
Conference. In the light of the meetings, he asked, 
can we even define “understanding”? we ever 
really emphathize with an alien culture and see 
it as an alternative to our own? 

Professor Burtt’s question, and the discussions 
(and sometimes confusions) of the shea weeks, 
reminded me of a request George Santayana once 


_ made to a group of Fm gathered at the 


Hague to celebrate tercente of the birth 
of Spinoza: “I will ask you today,” Santayana said, 
“provisionally, for an hour, and without prejudice 
to your ulterior reasonable convictions, to imagine 
the truth to be as unfavorable as possible to your 
desires and as contrary as possible to your natural 
resumptions; so that the spirit in each of us may 
be drawn away from its accidental home and sub- 
jected to an utter denudation and supreme trial.” 

I first read Santayana’s plea when I was an un- 
dergraduate, and I have thought of it ever since 
as one of the saddest pleas I ever heard. “Human 
kind cannot bear very much reality,” T. S. Eliot 
reminds us. History indicates that human kind 
cannot bear very much “understanding” either. In 
the effort to understand things alien to ourselves, 
we are easily perverted into atizing our own 
positions or, worse, sentimentalizing positions, 
so that none seems to matter at all. I doubt if many 
of the philosophers in Santayana’s audience 
really imagine the truth to be as contrary as pos- 
sible to their own presumptions, and as an ob- 
server at the East-West Conference I saw little 
evidence that these philosophers could, in Pro- 
fessor Burtt’s words, empathize with alien cultures 
and see them as alternatives to their own. What 
was achieved during these six weeks, rather, was 
a more modest “understanding”—the definition of 
the genuine, as opposed to the imagined, differences 
between East and West. 

And this was an honorable achievement, because 
the dream of a universal system of values, of a 
world society in which agreement on ultimates will 
be found, is a sentimental dream. It is also a 
dangerous dream, because the advance of science, 
the shrinking of the globe, do not give us time to 
look for so unlikely a millenium. Before any sig- 
nifiicant number of men will be able to draw them- 
selves away from the accidental homes of their 
own cultures, or effectively empathize with values 
that are alien to their own, the final destruction 
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in the magazines 


The visit of Nikita Khrushchev this month has 
prompted the hope in many quarters that “things 
as they really are” will inevitably banish the mis- 
conceptions and distortions he harbors of American 
life. Some idea of the Soviet Premier's mental 
image of the United States is given in the August 
16 issue of The New York Times Magazine. A 
series of quotations from Khrushchev’s recent 
speeches reveals his conclusions on a number of 
subjects. 

On American freedom: “Freedom in the capital- 
ist countries exists only for those who have money 
and, consequently, power.” 

On armaments: “The policy of the Cold War, 
arms drive and aggravating international tension 
is needed by the imperialists for the purpose of 
reinforcing the dictatorship of monopoly capital.” 

On prosperity: “The continuous alternation of 
critical slumps and feverish upturns testifies to the 
instability of the capitalist economy. Neither the 
arms race nor other measures can rid the economy 
of the United States and other capitalist countries 
of crises of overproduction.” 

On democracy: “Regardless of whether repre- 
sentatives of the Republican party or the Demo- 
cratic party sit in the U.S. Congress, these repre- 
sentatives defend the interests of the ruling classes 
—the capitalists, bankers, land magnates and big 
business men.” 

On character: “It is well known that the capital- 
ist system makes man withdraw into his shell, 
hold aloof from others and count only on his own 
powers, for he has no one else to count on. He 
knows that if he should be out of work he would 
be deprived of the means of livelihood, would be 
doomed to poverty and starvation.” 

On housing: “The shortage of housing and the 
high rents, which constitute 25 to 30 per cent of 
the family budget, constantly dog the working 
people in the capitalist world.” 

On medical care: “In the capitalist countries no- 
body shows any concern for the working man, for 
his health and life. For any medical service, large 
or small, the individual must pay big sums from 
his own pocket.” 

On scientific training: “While we annually grad- 
uate more than 70,000 engineers and technicians, 
the U.S.A. graduates no more than 25,000 to 26,000, 
and even these graduates have nothing to do be- 
cause of the economic decline being witnessed in 
America.” 


The summer issue of Cross Currents contains 
two articles on the subject of war and nuclear 


weapons, one by E. I. Watkin (see p. 8) and the 
other by Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Dr. Niebuhr covers a variety of topics: the 
Cold War and the nuclear stalemate, disarmament 
and the distribution of power, and the various so- 
lutions to nuclear tensions proposed by such com- 
mentators as Linus Pauling, Philip Toynbee and 
Henry A. Kissinger. Dr. Niebuhr closes with a dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of “competitive co- 
existence,” an easier task than the abolition of 
nuclear weapons because “it does not demand that 
the impulse for survival of each collective system 
be challenged directly. It is only required that 
each side allow historical developments to modify 
the animosities and to change the power realities 
within each system.” teal 

The two things to work for, Dr. Niebuhr writes, 
are a recognition by both sides of. “their involve- 
ment in a common fate,” and the encouragement 
of “those aspects of the Communist system which 
offer some promise of gradual change in the des- 
potic rigidity of the Communist totalitarianism.” 
in exploring the prospects for “gradual change” Dr. 
Niebuhr cites some features of the Communist struc- 
ture which may be expected to yield, and others 
which may grow ever more tenacious. Change, he 
seems to feel, is a certainty, and particularly 
susceptible to change is the system built on “revo- 
lutionary ardor.” 


The August 3-10 issue of The New Leader finds 
Dr. Niebuhr in an analysis of “The Balance of 
Terror: Credit and Debit.” Here Dr. Niebuhr con- 
siders the degree to which possession of nuclear 
power actually acts as a deterrent to war. He notes 
that nuclear weapons are different in kind from 
all previous forms of military destructiveness, and 
warns against a sense of fatalism induced by his- 
torical precedent: “History is as full of surprises 
as of disappointing recurrences.” The chances of 
open war are still subject to possible misadventure 
or miscalculation; apart from this grim prospect, 
it is unlikely that the Russians will initiate an 
armed conflict as long as they are able to reap 
political gains in Asia and Africa. “Our security 
lies in political and economic measures which will 
counter the advantages Communism has won in 
the undeveloped nations. If we gain the same de- 
gree of prestige in Asia and Africa as democracy 
possesses in its European birthplace, we might 
well prevent the hysteria of defeat without creat- 
ing a corresponding hysteria in the Communist 
empire” 
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FOREIGN POLICY: RHETORIC AND REALITY — 


The Question Is Not What We Say But How We Do 


Charles Burton Marshall 


More than other fields of public affairs, the dis- 
cussion of foreign policy presents special tempta- 
tions to irrelevancy, rhetoricalness, and sheer hocus 
pocus. Several possible explanations for this come 
to mind. For one thing, it is a vast and varied 
subject, remote from the scope of observation and 
sensory evidence. The relevant processes are too 
complex for their essences to be tangible. We re- 
duce the complexities to label-words, then pass 
these around as if they contained the essences of 
the matters referred to. 

The Cold War, thermonuclear deterrence, na- 
tional self-determination, peaceful settlement, inter- 
national Communism—a myriad such expressions 
enjoying common currency are the simple labels 
put on enormously complex relationships and 
processes in continuous flux. Even the component 
units are of this character. For example, none can 
claim to have experienced France or grasped the 
essence of India. Yet each of us constantly uses 
an array of such terms as if they had fixed and 
continuous meanings. It is hard to put a halter 
on abstraction. The temptation, rather, is toward 
unlimited abstraction in a field inherently abstract. 

Another influence inheres in an obvious and 
simple circumstance. Foreign policy, by definition, 
relates to matters beyond the span of our fiat. This 
involves a temptation to loose thought. Where no 
idea can be conclusive—where all elements are 
contingent—it is easy to slip into the fallacy of 

arding any idea as about as good as another, 
if not a little better, just as in a field where none 
can be truly rt there is a temptation to regard 
all kinds and degrees of ignorance as on a parity. 

A third factor may be a tendency to regard the 
State as prodigious. Its purposes, especially in re- 
lation to the world external to it, are vast and in- 
determinate—and so what difference if one com- 
pounds the vastness and indeterminacy and inflates 
the purposes? 

Another factor probably lies in our security sys- 


Mr. Marshall, a former member of the Policy 
Planning Staff of the State Department and author 
of The Limits of Foreign Policy, is now Visiting 
Scholar at the Carnegie Foundation for Interna- 
tional Peace. 
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temptations besetting all 


tem. I refer to the growing compass of essential 
information monopolistically held by the Execu- 
tive—with a consequence of making discussion in- 
creasingly airy as the data bearing on the substance 
are progressively withheld. 

A fifth factor derives from the simple circum- 
stance that the subject of foreign policy exercises 
a strong pull on good people—people with a high 
sense of responsibility and deep concern for proper 
causes. Such people in groups are subject to the 
groups. They tend to 
become intoxicated by the things held in common, 
and perhaps nothing else leads to such giddiness 
as shared goodness. 

I shall give a few illustrations of what I mean 
by the tendency toward airiness in foreign policy 
discussions. One is the vain, endless dialogue 
about morality and principles on the one hand 
and expediency on the other. Anyone fit to Bee 
beyond the intermediate level of Sunday School 
ought to be able to rise above this level of argu- 
ment. So it seems to be. The facts are obviously 
otherwise. 

Now expediency is an abstract noun derived from 
the present participle of a French verb meaning 
to expedite. It conveys the notion of being on 
time—surely no basis for reproach. Usage has en- 
larged the meaning to include adequacy, advisa- 
bility, appropriateness to the exigencies of circum- 
stance. These are not reprehensible qualities. 

Modern usage gives expediency a secondary 
meaning, implicit of cynical subordination of prin- 
ciple to the real or supposed conveniences of a 
moment. This is unfortunate, for it involves am- 
biguity for an otherwise clear and proper sort of 
idea. 

To come out against expediency in its primary 
meaning is as nonsensical as to come out against 
a prudent balance between purposes and where- 
withal, against good sense, against effectiveness. 
To be against it in its secondary meaning, im- 
plicitly reprehensible as it is, involves about the 
same quotient of moral courage, insight, and de- 
cision as to take a stand condemnatory of the 
man-eating shark. 

While paying respects 


to crusaders inst 


pediency, I would not ignore their almost equally 
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numerous and vocal comrades in the good cause. 
I refer, of course, to the champions of principle. 
These have the advantage of being for something 
rather than against—and everyone knows the value 
of the positive approach, one of the watchwords 
of the age we live in. 

It is wonderful to be for principles—-and who 
can confess to opposition? Usually the advocate 
stops there and does not specify what principles 
he has in mind. He is for principles—which is to 
stop a good deal short of having a policy. 

What principles? What is to be done in fur- 
therance of them? Especially, what is to be done 
in view of the onerous circumstance that, in the 
stringency of means, one principle commanding 
our devotion is all too likely to come into collision 
with others equally worthy to be commended? 
These are the questions in face of which a policy 
takes form. 


Let us pass on to the motif of realism versus 
idealism—veritably the gold dust twins of discus- 
sion about foreign policy. They have the same 
function in this field as the words blue, true, love, 
above, arms, charms, moon -and June have in the 
song-writing business—old dependables to get one 
through to the end. They are debater’s words. It 
does not much matter which one chooses. The im- 
portant thing is to beat the other fellow to it. To 
choose realism or reality for one’s own particular 
set of notions puts an adversary in the position 
of being for unrealism or unreality. To choose 
idealism as a tag for one’s own hunches and pre- 
conceptions places an adversary in the role of 
being against the indisputably good. 

Each of us has his own set of coordinates from 
which to recollect, to consider, and to anticipate. 
Each of us has his own estimate of the things that 
count—his own hierarchy of facts and possibilities. 
To each these represent reality. The question is 
never really whether to be for or against it. None 
would ever argue against taking into account the 
things that count. Each of us strives, or should 
strive, to be a realist. The testing question is: whose 
realities are the real realities? _ es 

Of any policy proposition two initial questions 
must it. feasible? Is it worth doing? 
The first brings in the quotient of expediency; the 
second requires some scheme of value. The first 
relates to possibilities, the second to goals; the 
first to realities, the second to ideals. It is an arid 
practice to refer to these as things separate, even 
mutually exclusive. No sensible proposition about 
policy can rule out either. 

A number of other clichés recurringly offered 
as substitutes for substance come easily to mind. 
I shall comment here on only two of them. The 


first is “the national interest.” The second is “power 
politics.” 

As I see it, the idea of the national interest does 
not have much of a cutting edge whichever way 
you may swing it. I cannot imagine a group of 
responsible policy-makers coming to a decision to 
jettison the national interest. Nor can I, on the 
other hand, imagine such a group deliberating its 
way to a conclusion to uphold the national interest. 
I doubt whether there has ever been a time or 
ever will be a time when the question whether 
to uphold the national interest will be at issue in 
this or any other government. The practical ques- 
tion is, in a given situation, not whether to serve 
the national interest but rather how to discover 
it and how to forward it. 

In truth, the national interests are multiple. In 
the exigencies of the actual, some of them come 
into conflict with others. The policy-maker’s job, 
working within the limits of what is feasible, is 
to work out the combination of actions best to 
serve these interests in their total relationship to 
each other. If he did otherwise, he would be a 
fool or a scoundrel. Men may differ as to whether 
one thing or another is a valid national interest. 
They may differ as to the relative values among 
the multiple interests at stake. But that they 
should argue whether a foreign policy should be 
in the national interest seems to me_ simply 
preposterous. 

Actually our interests and our responsibilities 
are linked. That is to say, I am sure that every- 
thing expressible as an interest of the United States 
is expressible also as a responsibility. The two 
words are merely two tags for keeping track of 
the same thing. And though it may sound very 
righteous to say we should overlook our national 
interests, it sounds quite different to say we should 
overlook our responsibilities. 

In a similar category comes the cliché about 
power politics, a phrase many good people con- 
tinue to abhor. But power means the capacity to 
achieve intended results. It is difficult to imagine 
any kind of politics other than power politics, For 
men responsible in the line of policy not to give 
heed to considerations of power would be like 
bank managers becoming cavalier about solvency. 
Some of them may, but we should hardly tender 
them our applause. 

So much for what.I regard as fallacies of analysis. 
What of the ideas set forth as prescriptions? 

A method in general vogue is to fight the prob- 
lem—a phrase George Marshall used to use for the 
practice. Take one of the subtle, onerous, danger 
ous issues of foreign policy, replete with contra- 
diction and the potential for tragedy. Respond to 
it by observing that such a problem has no right 
to exist, then proceed as if it really did not. Or 


take a question of sharp and perilous division be- 
tween organized portions of mankind. Shift the 
subject to the “community of nations” or “the fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

A special form of the general method of fight- 
ing the problem is what I might term solution by 
procedure. Very often we hear people suggest in 
relation to some problem that the thing to do is 
to take it to the United Nations. The unarticu- 
lated assumption is that taking a problem to the 
United Nations is a way out of having to have a 
will to bring to bear on it. In like fashion, the 
return to what is called “quiet diplomacy” is sug- 
gested as an alternative to and solution for the 
Cold War. This is just a way of begging the ques- 
tion. A basic circumstance of relations between 
ourselves and the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc is that the bond of confidence is missing, and 
so is a pattern of shared general purposes—and in 
this situation, the methods of traditional diplo- 
macy are largely not operable. The failure of tra- 
ditional diplomacy in this situation is a result 
rather than a cause of the Cold War. 

The easiest and most pleasant device of all is 
to dwell upon “goals.” It costs nothing. It gives 
one a huge sense of efficacy. For in a capacity to 
project the future in terms better than things are 
or ever have been, each of us can escape his finite- 
ness. Each of us, in terms of a current quasi-reli- 
gious song, has the whole world in his hands. 

Now I am not against goals. What I do decry 
is the assumption that. we can so construct our 
ends that we shall be exempt from the hard, exact- 
ing tests in the realm of means. A lot of worrying 
gets done about the problem of inflation. It seems 
to be with us, notwithstanding. What I urge is the 

iving of some thought to: inflation in the field of 
oreign policy objectives—the imbalance between 
the wishing of ends and the willingness of means. 

In actuality so much work has been done on 
the goals that we have enough to reach from here 
to Utopia and back already. We do not have to 
go very far back in our history—no farther than the 
Atlantic Charter—to find enough of the stuff that 
dreams are made of to erect a perfect world, with 
plenty of perfection left over for export to outer 
space as well. Surely in this department of affairs 
we Americans have done our share and then some. 
No one can ever rightly accuse us of remissness 
with respect to the production of concepts and 
slogans for a better world. If we are losing ground 
today—and I think on balance we are—the trouble 
lies somewhere else. And the problem, as I see 
it, is for the United States to worry less about 
whether it is abstractly right and more about 
whether it is effectively right. And here, to all the 

i rhetoric about foreign policy I can only 
add some of = = 


Foreign policy is one of the performing arts. Its 
goals are not susceptible of being accomplished as 
facts. They are purposes to be everlastingly worked 
at. The enduring purpose of our foreign policy, as 
I see it, is to strive for such conditions in the world 
beyond our fiat as will enable these great purposes 
of our State to survive as valid es. This in 
turn requires an external world to which we have 
access—a world system in which we partake in 
the leadership instead of being closed out and sur- 
rounded: a compatible world. 

As to the implications of the idea that foreign 
policy belongs in the performing arts, I will illus- 
trate with a metaphor—not to prove, but only to 
illustrate, because metaphors never prove anything. 

Consider the distinction between the symphony 


as it was in the mind of Beethoven and as it must 
be in the mind of an orchestra conductor. Beet- 


. hoven could produce a Fifth Symphony, put it be- 


hind him, move on to a Sixth, then to a Seventh, 
and so on. The honies were moved from the 
conceptual to the actual—that is, produced and 
established. To the conductor, production of music 
is quite different. The discipline, the insight, the 
precision of time and pitch—all the determinants 
of the quality of the orchestra—are not susceptible 
of this sort of achievement. The conductor could 
never say that he had accomplished them and so 
ask himself what to do next. 

Now in the performing arts—and foreign policy, 
I repeat, is one of them—the determining question 
is never: what do think you are doing, or 
what would you like to do? It is: what are you 
doing, and how well are you doing it? It is not: 
what are you, or what would you like to be? It 
is: what are you becoming? This view enables us 
to get beyond a good deal of fallacy about means 
and ends. Surely one of the main sources of hypoc- 
risy in foreign policy is the habit—manifest widely 
and at high levels—of treating them separately. 
They are not things apart. They are integral to 
each other. They are simply two ways of looking 
at the same actuality. Our ends are the measure 
of what we intend to do. So are our means. 

A second point is the obvious idea that what 
we do in one span of time will greatly affect what 
we can do in a subsequent span of time. I use the 
phrase “greatly affect” and avoid the more con- 
clusive verb “determine.” I think a people exer- 
cises some franchise in its destiny but never fully 
controls it. Precision in this matter is impossible 
and unimportant. What is important is that we 
learn to do our best in with whatever 


fraction of control is vouchsafed us—see what op- 
tions we have and then try to exercise them rightly. 
Obviously—so much so that it is banal ‘to say it— 
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the way in which what we do in one phase leads 
into what we can do in the next can apply to a 
downhill as well as to an uphill course. Bad de- 
cisions father bad decisions just as good ones give 
rise to opportunity for further good ones. 

The past few years have presented an object 
lesson in this. I think it is no secret that they have, 
on balance, gone badly with us. It also is apparent 
that many of the factors which enter into our pres- 
ent growing predicament were actually beyond our 
control. The things to regret—the lessons to learn 
—concern the adverse developments that we our- 
selves thought up and brought about. These are 
the things that we made to happen rather than 
those that just happened to us, but they bear a 
close causal relation to many of the things that 
have seemed to happen beyond the span of our 
control. 

I think we did have an option in the Korean 
War. It was not a clear, unmistakable option, be- 
cause the myths of the MacArthur episode did so 
much to obscure it by inculcating among the public 
the false notion of an easy answer to the strategic 
problem available if we had just had gumption 
enough to seize it. 

There was no answer. The alternative to 
what we did was a hard course. We could have 
followed it. We had manpower enough to supply 
the margin by which to make four or five more 
divisions available in Korea. We had wealth enou 
to provision the effort. It was all a question of the 
rate at which we were willing to draft manpower, 
to accept new taxes, and to divert resources. We 
did not do these things in adequate degree. We 
let the war settle out ambiguously, permitted the 
Chinese to get away with a slackening of the hos- 
tilities at a juncture of high advantage to them- 
selves and to avoid carrying them on to a point of 
diminishing returns to them. Then we cut back our 
ground forces in the sequel to the Korean fighting. 
This robbed us of strategic flexibility. 

As a substitute our Government turned to the 
massive retaliation doctrine—a doctrine as fearsome 
and intimidating to our friends and even to our- 
selves as to our adversaries, perhaps more so. It 
was a deplorable doctrine, mistaken in conception 
and hugely harmful in its consequences—and all 
the Government's attempts to allay the consequences 
have not availed. 

Having chosen to place our reliance on prodi- 
gious weapons, and having assigned to them not 
only the strategic burdens for which they are ap- 
propriate but also strategic burdens for which they 
are not, we slackened the pace and reduced the 
scope of development with respect to these tech- 
niques. The results are that now we face a pros- 
pect of becoming second to our adversary in these 
Tespects as well as in conventional forces. 


I recall these things in no partisan spirit. They 
should concern us in terms not of party rivalry 
but of national destiny, even of survival. The point 
I would make is that nobody forced all these ven- 
tures in inadequacy upon us. They came not from 
our stars but from ourselves. The cumulative effect 
of inadequate choices has been a reduction in our 
power to choose. 


As for the future? The obvious requirement is 
to restore, as we can, our power to choose—a power 
we have suffered to decline through dereliction— 
so that in the longer run we shall be able to make 
the better choices that will be foreclosed to us if 
we go on letting things run along as we have. If 
we are not able or willing to marshal our wills 
to make the hard choices of the short run, then, 
of course, we shall have to discount drastically 
our policy for the longer run. 

Nikita Khrushchev has made his predictions 
about what we shall do. Speaking to Walter Lipp- 
mann recently, he referred to the period just ahead 
as “the last years of greatness” for the United 
States, indicating that we shall fail to resolve our 
wills for the short-run choices necessary to restore 
our range of choice in the longer run. 

Commenting on the great issue here presented, 
Hans Morgenthau has written: “Our government 
appears to act upon the assumption, which the 
people are pleased to accept as self-evident, that 
our greatness is a kind of inherited, if not natural, 
quality owing to certain traditional ways of thought 
and action and to be perpetuated through the per- 
petuation of these ways.” 

He continues: “. . . Our actions belie our know!l- 
edge. We know that we are fighting for our lives, 
but we act as though it could not be quite as 
serious as that. This contrast between our knowl- 
edge and action distinguishes the new isolationism 
from the old. The old isolationism did not know 
what the score was and acted as though the score 
did not exist. The new isolationism knows the 
score, but hankers back to when we could afford 
to ignore it.” 

It is, of course, precisely with respect to our 
purpose to maintain a compatible world that we 
find ourselves in contest with the Soviet Union 
and the Communist system, where purposes about 
the world quite antithetic to ours prevail. 

But we must put behind us the notion of some- 
how finding salvation in our good purposes alone. 
We shall have to learn anew—and to make effec- 
tive again before it is fatefully too late—the wis- 
dom of William James, who said that it is “when 
we touch our upper limit and live in our own 
highest center of energy” that “we can call our- 
selves saved.” . 
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other voices 


NUCLEAR WAR AND CATHOLIC TEACHING 


The following is excerpted from an essay by E. I. 
Watkin, the noted British Catholic philosopher, 
which is published in the summer issue of Cross 
Currents. Mr. Watkin’s essay was originally pub- 
lished in England by James Clarke & Co., Ltd., in 
the volume Morats aNp Missites: Essays 
ON THE PROBLEM OF WAR. 


It is often argued that in the modern total war 
there are no longer any non-combatants. The en- 
tire citizen body on one side is, they tell us, mobil- 
ized in a united war effort against the entire citizen 
body on the other. Were this the case such total 
war, by the mere fact of refusing civilians non- 
combatant status, offends against the stipulation 
that a just war must respect the lives of civilians. 
But it is obviously absurd to maintain that chil- 
dren, the infirm and the aged are in any sense 
combatants. Yet they are just as liable to be slaugh- 
tered by nuclear weapons as the most combatant 
sections of the population, soldiers or munition 
workers. 

In face of this evident relevance, this irrefutable 
condemnation, to argue that the traditional criteria 
of just war are no longer relevant is patently false. 
Never before has their relevance been so clear, 
their application so easy. For the non-fulfillment 
by any war employing nuclear weapons of three 
criteria of the just war is more obvious than it 
was or could have been in many, if not most, wars 
of the past. Certain evil outweighing possible good, 
no reasonable prospect of victory for either com- 
batant, the employment of immoral means—these 
certain characters of a war fought with nuclear 
weapons are evident breaches of three traditional 
conditions of justifiable war. Any intelligent man 
can judge of the fulfillment or non-fulfillment of 
these conditions and reach a certain decision. 

The criteria of a just cause and a just intention 
and the impossibility of achieving justice by pacific 
means have in most cases been more or less doubt- 
ful in their application; were they to decide the 
moral issue the private citizen could therefore be 
reasonably advised to accept the decision of his 
government on a matter as to which he is hardly 
capable of reaching a decision, though to do so 
admits the government's claim to be judge in its 


own cause, a claim inadmissible in any legal sys- 
tem. But it requires no knowledge inaccessible to 
the private citizen to be aware of the certain vio- 
lation of the three above-mentioned conditions of 
just war by the nuclear war for which the antago- 
nistic power blocs are arming. 

In fact, the weapons employed need not be nu- 
clear to incur the condemnation of immoral means. 
Any indiscriminate massacre of civilians, as for ex- 
ample by our area bombing of German cities in the 
last war, is immoral, not to be justified by the just- 
est of war aims. If indeed such wholesale slaughter 


of the innocents—and on a scale immeasurably 


greater than Herod’s—be not immoral, morality has 
no meaning. No conduct can be moral or immoral. 
Catholics who, confronted by this obvious relevance, 
put forward the plea that the revolutionary condi- 
tions of modern war have rendered the traditional 
criteria of the just war obsolete do so for no better 
reason than that their obvious relevance condemns 
out of hand what unhappily the majority of Catho- 
lics, for patriotic motives or fear of Communist 
rule, are prepared to condone. 

Many are deterred from opposing nuclear weapons 
by the fact that the Communists from evil motives 
encourage the agitation against them. But it should 
scarcely need argument that the approval and sup- 
port of evil men from evil motives in a particular 
instance cannot render moral conduct immoral, nor 
can their disapproval render immoral conduct 
moral. If the devil himself for some end of his 
own should be opposed to a murder, I may not 
therefore commit or condone it. The attitude there- 
fore of the Communists has no bearing on the 
moral issue with which we are concerned. It must 
be judged solely on its merits. 

Many, I fear most, Catholics are persuaded that 
the evil of worldwide subjection to Communist gov- 
ernments is so great that the employment of any 
means indispensable for preventing it, even the 
worldwide slaughter and ruin of atomic warfare, 
is justifiable. ‘Their plea, however, affirms nakedly 
that an end sufficiently good justifies any means 
whatsoever. And this contradicts flatly a funda- 
mental moral principle inculcated by reason and 
approved by Catholic ethics. Moreover, it surren- 
ders to Marxist Communism by accepting implicitly 
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its fundamental materialism. Those who urge it 
agree, however unintentionally and unconsciously 
with the Marxists that material force is more pow- 
erful; therefore in the last resort more real, than 
spiritual; the sword of atomic weapons can deci- 
sively and finally defeat the sword of the spirit. 

If this were true, matter thus more powerful than 
spirit, it would not be easy to maintain that the 
ultimate and fullest reality is spirit, is God. Indeed, 
though they do not, like the Marxist, deny God's 
existence, these Christians have little faith in His 
action. They cannot believe that, if in obedience 
to His law they refuse to resist Communist aggres- 
sion by flagrantly immoral means, by wholesale 
massacre and mutilation of the innocent, and even 
if He should permit the Communists to conquer 
the world, He can or will enable His servants to 
win by spiritual weapons victory over a materially 
triumphant foe. The historic victory of the Cross, 
though the center of their religion, seems to them 
irrelevant to the realities of the contemporary sit- 
uation, something which cannot be continued, in 
a sense repeated, today. They cannot be persuaded 
that the victory of faith, which overcomes the 
world, can overcome the Communist world. 

May it not be that God is inviting us to meet 
and defeat the challenge of modern materialism and 
confident secularism in all its forms, not only 
Marxist, by a supreme act of faith in His Omnipo- 
tence which renounces methods of warfare con- 
science plainly condemns? 

That the Pope has not forbidden and, for pow- 
erful reasons, in all probability will not forbid 
Catholics to cooperate in any way with nuclear 
warfare or participate in any war which employs 
it is in truth a scandal, a stumbling block. But it 
is the scandal not of the Papacy but of an over- 
whelming Catholic majority too completely en- 
thralled by a false patriotism or at best lacking in 


faith or fortitude to obey ‘the prohibition. In any 
case how illogical are the non-Catholic critics who 
condemn Catholics for servile obedience to the 
commands of ecclesiastical authority and the Pope 
for not issuing a command which would be met 
by disobedience on a colossal scale. 

Are Catholics therefore left without guidance on 
this urgent moral issue of nuclear war? Certainly 
not. As I have sought to show, canons of just war, 
doubly entrenched in reason and _ ecclesiastical 
tradition, unequivocally condemn aii wars involv- 
ing—as nuclear warfare must—massacre of the in- 
nocents. If Catholics will not obey them, they are 
unlikely to obey a Papal prohibition. Those Catho- 
lics therefore—and thank God, as the appalling ef- 
ficacy of nuclear weapons progressively and rapidly 
develops, their numbers are increasing—who are 
convinced that it is under any circumstances utterly 
immoral to participate in any way in the prepa- 
ration, still less in the employment, of such weap- 
ons or in any war which employs them have no 
excuse for refusing to implement their conviction 
in the fact that no Papal decree has forbidden them 
to employ, prepare or cooperate with such warfare. 
For they possess the evident support of principles 
traditional in the Catholic schools, principles more- 
over which are determined by a dispassionate use 
of reason unclouded and undeflected by the emo- 
tions aroused by nationalism or by particular sym- 
pathies, antipathies or interests. 

A war likely to produce more evil than the good 
to be achieved by victory—unjustifiable. 

A war without prospect of victory for the just 
combatant, because nuclear warfare has made vic- 
tory impossible for either—unjustifiable. 

A war in which immoral methods are employed— 
unjustifiable. 

No directives could be clearer, more cogent than 
these. It is for us to obey them. 
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Religion’s Quest for the Modern World 


Theology of Culture by Paul 
Tillich. Oxford University Press. 
213 pp. $4.00. 

Religion and Culture: Essays 
in Honor of Paul Tillich. Har- 
per. 399 pp. $7.50. 


by Paul Ramsey 

Rhetorically, we speak of our- 
selves as a “religious people,” but 
no single religion has anywhere 
near a monopoly among us; ra- 
ther, a mature secularism com- 
bines with our seemingly unalter- 
able religious pluralism to 
achieve a friendly tolerance of 
all ultimates, so long as none is 
imported too directly into the 
public domain. We live in what 
has been called a post-religious 
world, and the various religions 
are struggling to come to terms 
with this fact. 

There is thus great need for 
serious, continuing examination 
of the nature of this world and 
the role of religion in it, and in 
recent years Paul Tillich has 
been hailed as the theologian par 
excellence of the modern situa- 
tion. He addresses himself to its 
special ambiguities and anguish 
—in its own language. No con- 
sideration of the relationship of 
religion to contemporary culture 
and politics can ignore Tillich’s 
influence, and two recent books 
give eloquent evidence of his 

ial significance. 

In Theology of Culture, Tillich 
himself examines various aspects 
of the modern religious-cultural 
dilemma. Except for one chapter 
on the struggle between “time” 
and “space” in the religions and 
cultures of mankind, all of the 
essays in this volume have been 
published before. But none is 
earlier than 1940 and more than 
half were written within the past 
Mr. Ramsey is Chairman of the 
Department of Religion at 
Princeton University and the au- 
thor of Basic Christian Ethics. 
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five years. Together, they repre-_ 


sent Tillich’s most mature reflec- 
tions upon a number of themes 
that are central in our time. 

In Religion and Culture, the 
volume of essays in Tillich’s 
honor, twenty-five eminent schol- 
ars give witness to Tillich’s dis- 
tinguished position among mod- 
ern thinkers. The contributors 
include, among others, Karl 
Barth, Karl Loewith, Wilhelm 
Pauck, Stanley Hopper, Georges 
Florovsky, Rudolf Sohm, John 
C. Bennett and Gustave Weigel, 
and the essays range over the 
wide field of modern religious 
thought. For one or more of them, 
this volume will long be con- 
sulted. 

The depth of discussion in 
these two books is certainly what 
our civilization needs if it is to 
come to understand itself. In our 
pluralistic society, not only do 
specific religions differ over their 
social teachings; they also differ 
over what areas of socio-political 
life come under the authority of 
religious influence at all. Hence 
the rubric “pluralism” is only a 
way of lessening, not of avoid- 
ing, the collision of irreconcilable 
religious positions in politics and 
social life. It is hardly possible, 
for example, for a Roman Catho- 
lic to feel as does the Protestant 
the demoralization of res publica 
from the legalization of gambling, 
or for the Protestant to have the 
Catholic’s sense of the demoral- 
ization introduced into the pub- 
lic order by the legalization of 
divorce. 

Nevertheless, the pluralistic so- 
ciety, in conception and in actu- 
ality, must be counted a great 
achievement of modern times. 
From the standpoint of religious 
liberty, the contribution of re- 
ligious pluralism should never be 
forgotten. If human freedom in 
the civil order is in any sense 
the will of God, then it would 
seem that religious pluralism is 


_God. 


But if the question is not of 
religious liberty but of religion 
itself, the contrary may be the 
case. Historically, it seems clear 
that religious pluralism is related 
to the fact that this is indeed 
a post-religious age. A definite 
faith in God as God alone, and 
the love and praise of Him, are 
not natural spiritual activities for 
men who know too well alterna- 
tive ways of doing these things 
~—and even the “Or” that they do 
them not at all. 

No amount of theorizing that, 


after all, religious faith implies 


religious liberty, and that faith 
includes the moment of doubt, 
can obscure the fact that in a 
pluralistic-secular society, where 
no religion is destined to prevail, 
religious faith that is full in its 
objective meaning and still sub- 
jectively authentic becomes ever 
more difficult. In such a society 
men can at most “trim the lamps” 
of their ultimate concern. 
Kierkegaard once wrote that 
“if a man is to be a Christian, it 
is doubtless requisite for him to 
believe something definite; but 
it is just as certainly requisite 
for him to be quite definite that 
‘he’ believes.” Stanley Hopper 
takes this as the theme of his 
chapter in the Tillich Festschrift. 
As Martin Buber states the es- 
sence of Judaism, the man who 
does not believe that God de- 
livered him out of Egypt ceases 
to be a Jew. But in the modern 
world, after so many pilgrimages 
have been taken, and where di- 
verse religious understandings 
closely co-exist, while the some- 
thing which “Judaism” believes 
remains definite, it is not quite 
definite that “I” believe this, and 
that “I” am thereby constituted a 
Jew. 
So too, the man who does not 
believe that in Jesus Christ God 
delivered him out of the Egypt 
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of sin and death, ceases to be a . 


Christian. This, and many an- 
other formulation of the same 
theme, remain the something 
definite which “Christianity” be- 
lieves; but in the modern world 
it is increasingly indefinite that 
‘T’ believe. 

Surrounded by plural religions 
and secularistic persuasions, a 
man can scarcely say credo with- 
out stammering, unless he has 
the support gained from living 
within some particular commu- 
nity of faith. Because for faith 
to be definitely in the man, the 
man must be in the community 
of faithful men and women. But 
the religious area in which the 
man of faith moves today is no 
longer the wide world of an en- 
tire culture. It is rather the cor- 
pus Christi without the corpus 
Christianum. In modern life, 
therefore, the reconciliation be- 
tween the something definite that 
“religion” believes and the defi- 
nite “he” who believes it often 
takes place in a way no ortho- 
dox theologian could approve. 

It is this fact that makes Paul 
Tillich the theologian par excel- 
lence of our religiously pluralis- 
tic, largely secular culture. Till- 
ich insists that religion is the 
root of culture, and culture the 
flowering of religion. Religion, 
he says, is “the meaning-giving 
substance of culture”; and, as re- 
ligion is the “substance” of cul- 
ture, so “culture is the form of 
religion.” 

Such indeed was the case in 
every period except the present, 
and in every other culture known 
to man. But when Tillich at- 
tempts to show the relatedness 
of contemporary cultural expres- 
sions to their religious ground, 
his analysis seems as empty of 
substance as the present age is 
of religion. Picasso’s “Guernica,” 

Says, is “a great Protestant 
painting.” The brokenness of 


modern art forms in general are» 


“symbolic of an attitude which 
is aware of one’s not-having.” 
The “unconditioned seriousness 
is the expression of the divine 


in the experience of utter sepa- 
ration from it.” The something 
definite of atheism is really not 
very different from the something 


‘definite of theism as a measure 


and token of faith. 

Tillich’s use of the “Protestant 
principle’—not this, not that is 
my God—as a critique of idolatry, 
but separated from the quite 
definite things the Reformers 
quite definitely believed, gives 
the Protestant principle a mainly 
negative significance it never 
had for the Reformers. He talks 
much of “the God beyond God,” 
and “the courage to be” never- 
theless, and of existentialism as a 
movement of protest and a sound- 
ing of the depths. But is it not 
obvious that this movement and 
this sounding lack both the form 
and the substance of religion? 
They do not have the capacity 
to create a culture and are es- 
sentially estranged from the re- 
ligious ground. 

Tillich’s model of the relation 
of religion and culture as the re- 
lation of meaning-giving sub- 
stance to its forms gives a true 
report of any previous civiliza- 
tion which possessed religion 
and culture. But his own theology 
of culture, following as faith- 
fully as it does the character of 
modern existence, itself shows 
plainly that this is no longer the 
case. His theology of culture, and 
the way he speaks directly to 
the condition of modern man, 
raise the basic problem of con- 
temporary civilization, which is 
whether this is not, after all, a 
predominantly non-cultural, non- 
religious civilization. Indeed, the 
current vogue of “theology of 
culture,” which hesitates to speak 
directly of God or to Him (the- 
ology) or to apply His Word to 
the illumination of human insti- 
tutions and behavior (theological 
ethics), gives evidence of the 
same malaise. 

Years ago Tillich wrote that 
“a frost has fallen upon all the 
things of which we have spoken, 
whether it be the youth move- 


ment or the philosophy of life; 


whether it be expressidnism or 
religious socialism.” As Walter 
Leibrecht point out in introduc- 
ing Religion and Culture, the 
volume of essays edited by him, 
these were reconciliations in 
thought and not, as proclaimed, 
reconciliations in existence. Is 
not all this also true of the the- 
ology of culture? More and more, 
a mature secularism which has 
grown up in the midst of, and 
because of, religious plu- 
arr refuses to be pushed back 
upon any divine ground. 
In a very real sense, therefore, 
it seems clear to me that Paul 
Tillich, while he is an eminent 


_ theologian and a richly cultured 


man, is precisely not the theo- 
logian of this culture. World- 
wide industrialism, with its de- 
personalization of all forms of 
human life, not only empties 
human culture of substance, but 
empties it also of the sense of 
emptiness, or of nostalgia for the 
lost substance. Not only the some- 
thing definite it is requisite to 
believe is eroded in the modern 
world, but as a consequence with 
each passing generation it be- 
comes more uncertain whether it 
is quite definitely “I” who en- 
counter more than the immediate 
realities before me. 

As Charles West has pointed 
out, “Marxism has taken its place 
within the framework of this 
world of autonomous human 
problem-solving, and has 
launched its revolution from 
there.” This only stimulates more 
of the same autonomous human 
problem-solving on our side, ac- 
companied by the only faith the 
vast majority of men in the pres- 
ent day can be quite sure they 
go along in affirming, namely the 
faith in an absent God. 

Where are the cultural forms 
of today of which religion could 
possibly be the substance? Those 
that remain are aging, and are 
not the characteristic structures 
or products of this civilization. 
But modern civilization advances, 
and the oil burns low in the 
lamps of ultimate concern. 
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Man, the State and War 
by Kenneth N. Waltz. Columbie. 263 pp. $5.50. 


Professor Waltz applies the classical political theories of such 
philosophers as St. Augustine, Spinoza, Kant, Hobbes and Marx, 
as well as the views of behavioral scientists and the commen- 
taries of such contemporary thinkers as Niebuhr and Morgen- 
thau to a consideration of the causes of war. 


Isiam and the Arabs 
by Rom Landau. Macmillan. 299 pp. $4.95. 


A concise survey of Arab history and culture, this volume 
provides the general reader with some understanding of a rich 
civilization and a better knowledge of the problems that face 
the Arab nations today. 


Alliance Policy in the Cold War 
Edited by Arnold Wolfers. Johns Hopkins. 314 pp. $6.00. 


Paul H. Nitze, William Lee Miller, Hans J. Morgenthau and 
Charles Burton Marshall are some of the contributors to this 
volume of essays devoted to the most striking facets of the 
American alliance policy formed since the close of World 
War Il. The functions of a complex alignment system, conditioned 
by the tensions of the Cold War, receive a clear and construc- 
tive appraisal. 


Wheat America Stands For 


Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz and M. A. Fitzsimons. University 
of Notre Dame. 229 pp. $4.75. 


In the recognition that "suecessful foreign policy in the present 
world struggle urgently required an awareness at home and 
abroad of the meaning of American institutions, ideas and 
purposes," the editors have assembled a group of papers by 
noted American scholars on U.S. politics, economics, labor, cul- 
ture and religion. 


Christians in Racial Crisis 

by Thomas F. Pettigrew and Ernest Q. Campbell. Public Affairs 
Press. 196 pp. $3.50. 

A study of the predicament and behavior of Little Rock's 
clergy during the turbulent school desegregation crisis of 1957-58, 


this book raises a challenge to the Southern ministry it can 
no longer afford to ignore. 


Anatomy of a Moral 

by Milovan Diilas. Praeger. 18! pp. $2.95. 

The third book to be published in this country by Milovan Djilas, 
until 1954 Yugoslavia's No. 2 Communist, is a collection of 
eighteen newspaper articles which, in their mounting disillusion- 


ment, prefigure the decisive analysis of The New Class and 
the personal testimony of Land Without Justice. 
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